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Arise! Awake! and stop not till thv goal is Teached. 

— >SiVt/ mi ! 7 cvhuno tula 
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SKI KAMA KRISHNA’S TEACHINGS 

FAITH — II 



A man wanted to cross a river. A sage 
gave him an amulet and said, ‘ This will carry 
you across.’ The man, taking it in his hand, 
began to walk over the water. Before he had 
gone half the way he was seized with curiosity, 
and opened the amulet to see what was in it. 
Therein he found, written on a piece of paper 

the sacred name of Rama (Lord). The man 

• • • • 

at this said deprecatingly, ‘ Can this be the 
only secret ?’ No sooner had this scepticism 
entered his mind than he sank down. It is 
faith in the name of the Lord that works 
wonders, for faith is life and doubt is death. 

A KING guilty of a mortal sin went to the 
hermitage of a sage to learn what penance he 
must perform in order to be purified. The 
sage was absent from home, but his son was 
there. The son hearing the case of the king 
said, “ Repeat the name of God (Rama) thrice 
and your sin will be expiated.” When the 
sage came back and heard of the penance 
prescribed by his son, he indignantly replied, 
“ Sins commited in myriads of births are 
purged immediately by uttering the name of 
the Almighty but once ; how weak must be 
thy faith, my son, since thou hast ordered the 
holy name to be repeated thrice!” 

If thou hast faith thou shalt attain to that 
for which thou longest. 



Boil your sugar well in a living and active 
fire. As long as there is earth and impurity 
;iq it, the sweet infusion will smoke and 
simmer. But when all impurity is cast out, 
there is neither smoke nor sound ; the deli- 
cious crystalline fluid in its unmixed worth, 
whether liquid or solid, is the delight of men 
and gods. Such is the character of the man 
of faith. 

To KILL another, swords and shields are 
needed, whilst to kill one’s own self even a 
pin will do ; so to teach others one must study 
many scriptures and sciences, whilst to 
acquire self-illumination firm faith in a single 
motto will suffice. 

BHAGAVAN Sri Ramachandra had to bridge 
the ocean before he could cross over to 
Lanka (Ceylon). But Hanuman, his faithful 
monkey-servant, with one jump crossed the 
ocean through the firmness of his faith in 
Rama.. Here the servant achieved more than 
the master, simply through faith. 



PRAY to the Divine Mother begging Her 
t© bless you with the love that knows no in- 
constancy and that adamantine faith which 
cannot be shaken. 



PRAUUDDMA BHARAT A 



Oct 
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OCCASIONAL NOTKS 



TN DIA is evolving a new civilisation. New 
^ ideals and new methods have already 
made their appearance. Already she is 
projecting herself upon new developments ill 
main' different directions. The great danger 
of such an era is the loss of moral stability 
which it is apt to involve. For the aim and 
effort of civilisation is always to maintain the 
supremacy of the moral faculty. And in 
periods of violent transition, the tendency is, 
by the breaking of old bonds and associations, 
to make the moral scum and wreckage of 

o 

society come to the surface, and take the lead. 
The word ‘ civilisation * is thus a Western 
equivalent for our word ‘ Dharma * or 
‘national righteousness/ as Sister Nivedita 
interprets it, and a nation may be regarded as 
having proved the value of its past, only when 
character has always been reckoned by it as 
the first of political and social assets, when 
the hypocrite has always been rated by it at 
his true value, and when the will of the people 
has spontaneously known to pursue good and 
avoid evil, all the days of its life. 

No people can boast that they have shown 
these characteristics to perfection. This is 
obviously a race in which success is only of 
relative measurement. Yet the fact remains 
that if there could be an absolute standard for 
the appraisement of national antisocial systems 
it would be in terms of morality, — not in those 
of wealth or industry or even of happiness, — 
that that perfection must be expressed. 

Morality is not to be understood here, as 
the morality of social habit merely. The 
keeping of a time-worn law may depend upon 
our weakness quite as much as on our strength. 
The cooking-pot is not the best Brahman, 



as the Swami Vivekananda pointed out. True 
morality is a fire of will, of purity, of charade r 
of sacrifice. It is here, and not to the ex- 
pression, that we must look, to make die 
valuation of a nation's attainment. Yet smue 
things are clear. When countries that have 
long preached a religion of renunciation, — a 
religion of the poor and lowly, of self-denial, of 
common property, of brotherly love, — when 
such countries are found suddenly to have 
abandoned themselves to the practice of ex- 
ploitation — political, commercial, financial, or 
all three at once, — then we see a discrepancy 
between theory and practice, on which we 
can and ought to pass a judgment. 

It is clear that a sound and true doctrine 
is not weapon enough for the will of man, in 
the hour of a great temptation. Besides that 
of thetruthor untruth of the doctrine held, there 
is also the deeper question to be considered 
of how far the nature of the man has been 
saturated with it, how far he has bent to 
it, how far he has assimilated it. Un- 
less a nation be literally sodden with its 
religion, it is bound, when tire opportunity 
comes, to throw it away, in favour of self- 
interest. And this is the defeat of civilisation 
This is the true bar-sinister on the scutcheon 
of history. 



At this point, however, comes in the ques- 
tion of the intellectual limitations of different 
faiths. Clearly, a code of religion and ethics 
which commands the ungrudging assent of 
our whole intellect, will restrain and impel us 
more effectually than one that we are driven 
to regard as more or less an old wives’ tale. 
Here we see the importance of a religion that 
is not discredited. And here also we find the 
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secret of the failure of Christianity in the 
nineteenth century. Science, by dint of her 
mechanical inventions, lias created a new 
world for Christian peoples to dwell in. Alas, 
that same science has also led to the scorning 
of the very Christianity which had been the 
great guiding and ennobling force in the world 
as they already knew it, and a Christian with- 
out his Christianity is apt to be an armed 
dacoit. 



Christianity was not strong enough to 
include science. Is Hinduism strong enough to 
include the modern civilisation ? 



We answer ves ! For towering behind the 

^ o 

habits and practices of Hinduism lies that 
great generalised philosophy of the Vedanta, 
to winch any religious ritual, any social 
scheme would serve equally well as area of 
illustration and experimental school. And 
from amidst the Vedanta itself again, rises the 
A dvait a of Sankaracharya as the peak of 
Gouri Shankar crowns the long range of the 
Himalayas. 



We are about to throw ourselves forward 
upon a great secularly. As a new develop- 
ment of Hinduism, in future is to stand the 
Indian Nation. Instead of the Samaj and 
orthodoxy, the civic life. Instead of new 
worships and triumphant religious austerities, 
we are buckling 011 our armour to-day for the 
battle-field of learning, of co-operation, of 
self-organisation. But what of that ? Can 
the foundations of the Sanaian D karma be 
shaken thereby ? No, for have we not long 
ago been told “ Ekam Sat Viprd Bahudltd 
V adantiS All that exists is ONE, Learned 
men but call it by different names. 

He whom once we worshipped as Gopala, 
comes to us now in the guise of the Mother. 
He on Whose feet, as Narayana, we threw 
flowers, calls on us now to offer lives and 

9 

deaths instead. 



Does it matter that instead of ringing the 
temple-bells at evening, we are to turn now 
to revive a dying industry ? Does it matter 
that instead of altars we are to build factories 
and universities? Does it matter that instead 
of ‘ slaves of the Brahmans ’ we are in future 
to write ourselves down as ‘slaves of the 
Motherland ’? Does it matter that instead of 
offering worship, we are to turn henceforth 
with gifts of patient service, of food, of train- 
ing, of knowledge, to those who are in sore 
need ? 



If ‘All that exists is One,’ then all paths 
alike are paths to that Oneness. Fighting is 
worship as good as praying. Labour is offer- 
ing as acceptable as Ganges water. Study 
is austerity more costly and more precious 
than a fast. Mutual aid is better than any 
puja. For concentration is the only means 
of vision— The One, the only goal. 



O man, whosoever thou art, who goest 
forth to work, in this hour of the nation’s 
need, clasp to thy heart the weapon of thy 
service. Let mind and body be one in the 
act of labour, every muscle hard-knit, every 
sinew tense. Let all thy faculties converge 
on embracing the task. Let thy thought, 
day and night, be on that which thou hast 
taken in hand to do. Let character be thy 
supreme guide, perfection of service thy one 
dream. So shall there come an hour of 
knowledge. And the new age shall have 
added to the children of the Motherland the 
race of the saints of the market-place and the 
field, the heroes of the civic and the national 
life. 



The time is ripe, ay I roilen-ripe. for change : 

Then let it come : 1 have no dread of whai 
Is called for by the instinct of mankind ; 

Nor think I that God's world will fall apart 
Because we tear a parchment more or los. 

j. 1\. I.OW ELL. 




PKAHUDDHA IMJARATA 
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SELECTION I UOM SAN.SK KIT 



TIIK l< 1 1 . 1* STACKS or UI'K, 



for this month's Sanskrit selection, «c < fiM>*e the 1 forming slokas on (C*i<p foftr Ashrafnas from (fW 
$th dm *u-i of i lie (»rali in am (a IWarna* Thev ;uv respectively ax all know, (i) Jirahnun/iarva, the student 
Sili- it* l io honor. :nwf un-nUr the guidance ol ill*- '•!«», 12) f Ifiiihtt-^ltyap, fltoe life of the householder, tj * 
\ anafiMsiliya . ilit> lii'fe of tfi* i#wc.l»orile or hermil. ;nuf (4) Sannvilsa, ( be life of renunciation. From the 
following- i«. will he seen how a Hindu's whole life is a Ion# rigid preparation, — one stage geully bat 
steadily leading to the other, and thus helping through the pur iltau ion of die miml-snuff lo reach 11 k? 
highest goal of existence. — Mil..}. 

TRANSLATION 



?T7TinfrOTrfagr ^7 ^r»jr^rfa^T •■ snrr: l 
i#r § wffrer^cJTOirc'. b 



artr^T ^ ir^r tnr snr.wmr 3«rr I 
3*5J*i < ”5r nmi^r a^raTfw- u 



Tjirtraifasufa <i« </rrsTn; f 

5 th it 



mmk vft^j^joNiUr =5 1 
*nmt?rs5?nrnTsr giig =sr gwr 1 

^r?nt u 



itT v TtJr- HTtK"- 1 

ftr^r&ufr <rar=r q|fstr<iafTTr?ra ll 



sn^rcsjfiscRW drear srm^Jre 1 




bttri 

bm vrafnw 

11 

hr ir sra# sfrer wi«wt srsmn 1 

gf^nsr 1 

q^r.Hrsnrsr «htsj sRTRHRmaiir 1 
n ihrtr z-gi&n wr^H swrer u 



Briefly stated,, die duties of the householder con- 
sist in marriage, teftdvwg the sacred fire, hospitable 
ebrti'iruinment of guests, performance of sacrifices, 
or devotional acts, observing ceremonies in honour 
of the departed relatives and the perpetuation of the 
species. 

Know these to be the duties of the Brahmacharin, 
— hearing the staff given at the investiture of the 
sacred thread, wearing the triple girdle (used by the 
three castes), sleeping on the ground, keeping, max Led 
hair, serving the Guru and living on alms. 

The duties of the anchorite are wearing either a 
strip of cloth, leaves or deer-skin, living on grain** 
fruits, roots and herbs, bathing twice daily. — morn- 
ing and evening, and offering oblations {Homo)'. 

The practice of Asanas (Yoga postures), accept- 
ing alms in a cloth, cleanliness, fact oil covetous- 
ness, freedom from distraction of mmd, conti- 
nence, compassion and forgiveness to all beings, 
absence of anger, devoted service to the Guru and 
following the truth ; — these ten are the duties of die 
Sannyasin, 

INI an u has indeed ordained Dharmd for the 
guidance of men of the four stages of life as 
possessing the above ten characteristics in common 
with all of them. The Sannyasin, beside* the above 
has five additional austerities and five subordinate 
ones to perform. 

The purification of customary observances, self- 
imposed vows, requital of service to others and 
right understanding, — these are called the five 
subordinate austerities. 

Meditation, concentrating the mind with the 
senses from their objects, resorting to the villagers 
for alms, silence, renunciation of all attachments in 
view of the accumulation of purity,— t hese five are 
bind tug duties on the Sanny&sin. 

All these four Ashramas (stages') have been 
ordained by Brahma himself for mankind as a 
means to attain beatitude. But without purity ofe 
motive one cannot gain perfection even if one 
practises truth, sincerity, austerity, forbearance. 
Yoga and worship, or studies the Vedas complete 
in its six angas (auxiliary members) or perforins 
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GLEANINGS J'KOM THE SIKH GrUUS 






ffurrmr srs^rfiu * fcr'RTR i 

ws<r*foru$E*«i ^s^srsfr <tcrrr li 

^rs^nfir uteqra; 9B^%*iT??remRT i 

si 3 r srwiwJT h ^ the t * ttsrnr srrnjpi n 

* # * * 

*nfnsrms=£a **ir a r re r dfar * firait I 

spuRTssnsrfsran ?>tr ^ ^rrsrtmi 



GLEANINGS FROM 

Onk, self-existent, Himself the creator, O 
Nanak ! erne contiiuielh, another never was 
and never will be. 

Nanak, Adi Gr until, 

Pothis, Smritis, Vedas, Puranas, 

Are all as nothing, if unleavened by God. 

Nanak, A di Granth . 

God will not ask man of his birth, 

He will ask him what lias he done. 

Nanak , Adi Granth . 

Of the impure among the noblest, 

Heed not the injunction ; 

Of one pure among the most despised, 

Nanak will become the footstool. 

Nanak , Adi Granth. 

I will make the four races of one colour, 

I will cause them to remember the words 
« Wah Guru " 

Govind in the Rehet Nam eh 
(Letter of Rules). 

The cotton should be mercy, the thread 
contented ness, and the seven knots virtue. 
If there is such ‘ Juneo* of the heart, wear it ; 
It will neither break, nor burn, nor decay, nor 

become impure. 

O Nanak ! he who wears such a thread is to 
be numbered with the holy. 

Nanak i Adi Granth. 



sacrificial riles anil prescribed or s.d [-imposed vows. 
Kven if he whose inner motive is corrupt, forcibly 
performs all the above virtues, neither they m>r his 
external meritorious acts secure success or per- 
fection for him. 

Kven if a man gives away hi charity everything ho 
has, hut with his inner soul impure, he cannot 
through that partake of the merits of his religious 
acts, for. the purification of the soul is the only 
condition for acquiring virtue. 

# * w * 

The Yogis attain to the highest sphere of im- 
mortality ; those whose minds arc scattered in various 
ways. — for them there are no higher planes. '1 hese 
arc assigned only for those who go through the 
four Axhm/f/i/x l>y firmly following the respective 
duties of their stations in life. 



THIS SIKH GU!< US 

He is of the Khalsa, 

Who speaks evil to none, 

Who combats in the vail, 

Who gives in charity, 

Who slays the enemy, 

Who subtitles his passions, 

Who burns * Karma,’ 

Who does not yield to superstitions, 

Who is awake da)' and night, 

Who delights in the sayings of the Gui lts, 

And who never fears, although often overcome. 
Considering all as created by the Lord, 

Give offence to none, otherwise the Lord will 
himself be offended. 

He is of the Khalsa, 

Who protects the poor, 

Who combats evil. 

Who remembers God, 

Who achieves greatness, 

Who is intent upon the Lord, 

Who is wholly unfettered, 

Who mounts the war-horse, 

Who is ever waging battle, 

Who is continually armed, 

Who slays the enemy, 

Wiio extends the faith. 

And who gives his head with what is upon it. 
The name of God shall be proclaimed ; 
Nobne shall speak against Him ; 

The rivers and the mountains shall remember 

Him ; 

All who call upon Him shall be saved. 

Govind, Tunkha Xanich 
(Letter of Restrictions). 



rRAiummiA hiiakata 
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UN1VKRSAMTY OF THK VKDANTA KKLIGION 



Swami AMu‘tl.in;iii(].t delivered an uilciv*iing 
and msirucmc lecture on llic ** Univci salilv <>1 ihe. 
Wd.inia religion," im the day It>U«>\vin^ his arrival 
in 



Kao bahaduv M. Audinarayaniah was in the 
chair. 

Swiiini Ahhedannmla, in rising lo address the 
la rue assembly numbering between four and live 
thousand, once more thanked them for their hearty 
welcome and hue demonstrations of warm en- 
thusiasm and love they had shown for him, spoke 
to the following effect : — • 

ii is extremely gratifying to me to know that you 
care more lor your religion, for spirituality than for 
anything else. All other subjects, such as politics 
and social progress, are secondary to us Hindus, 
and spirituality is our life. It is a part of our soul. 
We cannot give it up. The moment we give it up, 
we will he dead. From time immemorial, from 
the day when all the Anglo-Saxon and European 
nations were tattooing their bodies and eating raw 
animal flesh, from that hoary age down to the 
present day, our treasure and wealth is in spirituality 
and not in politics or in social reform. 

The religion and philosophy that we have in- 
herited from our ancient forefathers,.7/</«//u Dr ash Ids, 
the seers of truth, is absolutely universal. It does 
not take its stand upon the quick-sand of doctrines 
and dogmas but upon the solid bed-rock of eternal 
truths and spiritual laws that govern our souls from 
eternity to eternity ; and standing upon this solid 
foundation, our religion and philosophy has with- 
stood all the ravages of time and has been able to 
conquer all other kinds of movements that have 
sprung up from time to time. Our religion and philo- 
sophy has civilised the nations of different coun- 
tries, whether of Asia, or of Europe, whether 
directly or indirectly. Spiritual ideals of the 
highest nature first arose from the heart of India, 
and then travelled Westward and Eastward — West- 
ward as far as Alexandria and Greece and East- 
ward as far as China. Even centuries before the 
Christian Era the great preachers of Hindu philo- 
sophy and religion went out of India to distant 
lands to preach the gospel of truth. They never 



carried swords or guns, but they spread and 
scattered good-will and peace anti love wherever 
they went. The spirituality which we have inherited 
through our wonderful religion and philosophy 
is known under the name of Vedanta. 

Hy Veda u la many people may think that it 

means certain sectarian philosophy or some 

metaphysical dogmas which are purely monistic or 

dualislic. and consequently one-shled. The term 

Vedanta is not limited hv am* sectarian doctrine or 

* # 

dogma or any metaphysical theory. Vedanta means, 
the end of wisdom. It is not limited to anv' 

S 

particular book or writing or scripture, but ii is 
absolute in its nature. What is that end of 
wisdom, and how to acquire it is the aim of the 
Vedantin primarily.’ The end of wisdom must not 
mislead us to any such conclusion that wisdom can 
be limited or can be made final. The ideals that the 
end of wisdom means that goal which is reached by- 
all relative knowledge, by all knowledge which pro- 
ceeds from the phenomenal world or from our sense 
of perception. Knowledge which is scientific is only 
striving to reach that climax to which it will never 
go. And where is that climax? Is it in the 
knowledge of matter, or in the external phenomenal 
world ? No, matter is the combination of material 
particles known as the phenomenal world, which 
means one half of the Universe. There is another 
half which is not matter, but which is the knower 
of matter. It is not the same as the combination 
of material particles, but it is the knower, the power, 
the intelligence by which we are conscious of the 
external conditions. We can perceive the existence 
of matter and we can know that there is such a 
thing as the phenomenal universe or the external 
world, which is merely objective and that is one- 
half of the universe. The other half is subjective, 
and when we combine the knowledge of the object- 
ive world and that of the subjective world, then we 
find a grand wisdom which is unlimited by time and 
space and that wisdom may be called Divine wis- 
dom or eternal wisdom. That unlimited wisdom is 
the beginning and end of the whole Universe. 
Where is that Wisdom ? It is in the Universe. Is 
it outside this cosmos ? Is it outside our bodies ? 




UNIVERSALITY OF THE VEDANTA RELIGION 





No ! It pervades the Universe. It is outside as also 

inside. It is everywhere. We have wisdom itself in 

our souls. In fact, our souls are but manifestations 

of that infinite wisdom which is the foundation and 
the end of all phenomenal existences. 

This wisdom is described bv various names 

■ 

and some personify and call it the i < i d of the 
Universe, but makes this wisdom as one of His 
principal attributes. Omniscience is ihe attribute 
of the Soul, but is the Soul separate in. m omni- 



science ? No. He is one with omniscience. He is 
one with Divine wisdom. Therefore die religion 
and philosophy of the teachers of Vedanta is that 
existence and intelligence are one ami the same. 
They are inseparable, and therefore, absolute 
existence and intelligence must be the foundation 
of this whole Universe; and therefore, it is called 
<Sal yam Jn attain Annul am Brahman . So /yam 

means absolute existence. Jnanam means knowl- 
edge which is beginningless or endless and that is 
what is described in Vedanta as Brahman, the 
infinite Being, the supreme Being of the Universe, 
and that Brahman is nameless and formless. It is 
one. It cannot be many. It is also said in the Vedas 
that this one infinite intelligence and existence is 
the source of all phenomenal universe. A question 
was asked in the Vedic Age, what is the nature of 
that eternal truth of the supreme Being and how is 
it related to the phenomenal world. That question 
was answered by another sage in the Deva Bhdshd 
or the Sanskrit language. Its translation is this: 
“That from which the whole phenomenal world, the 
universe has come into existence, by which it exists, 
through which it continues to live and unto which 
it returns at the time of dissolution, know that. 
That is Brahman .” Therefore Brahman is the 
beginning, middle and end of all relative existences. 
That absolute Being is also the ideal of all the great 
philosophers of different countries. It is called by 
different names. Plato called it the good. Herbert 
Spencer called it “The unknown and the unknow- 
able ,' 1 and other philosophers like Emerson called 
it “ Oversoul. ’* A great Chinese philosopher called 
it the eternal Being, the nameless and formless 
infinite wisdom which is the beginning and end of 
the phenomenal existence, and that infinite wisdom 
is the goal of all relative knowledge, and that is the 
ideal of Vedanta. It tells us how that goal can be 
reached. And what happens when that goal is 



realised. 1 he ideal ! t.ing om.* ;m«l tin* s:»nu; it 

tells us that the same infinite wimIi.hi. v.he.i.e. .• 

call it personal or impel M.i.al, whether we call it 

the Creator, Preserver ami i>cstn»\cr, it makes no 
difference, is one ami the sumo. 

Jf v.c understand that it has 1.0 particular name, 
then we have no difficulty in reconciling this ideal 
with the ideals of sectarian religions like Chrisiianitv, 
Mahout me dan ism, Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Buddh- 
ism, and other “isms ' 1 of the world. If \\ c understand 
the nature of that infinite Being as nameless, then 
we may >ay that ii is Brahman of the Hindi. s, 
Vishnu of the Vaislmavites, Siva of the Sivaites.Sakti 
of the Saktas. It is also the Father in Heaven of 
the Christians and the Allah of the Mahommedans, 
Jehovah of the Jews and so on. The difference is 
only in name. But ilicv-c different n;;mes do not 
change the .nature of that absolute wisdom, 
the Divine Being, the Supreme Lord of the 
Universe, and therefore all religious quarrel and 
persecution that have been described in the pages 
of the religious history of the world, should not 
exist in future if we understand that Unity in 
diversity is the ideal of our existence. The unity 
of god-head under a variety of manifestations that 
has names and forms; — if we realise that, then there 
would be no more quarrel, no more light between 
the Hindus and the Mahommedans, C hristians and 
Mussulmans, Hindus and Christians and other 
followers of various sects. All these quarrels and 
lights proceed from ignorance, and fanaticism is 
the child of ignorance. Wherever there is igno- 
rance there is fanaticism, and fanaticism leads to 
all kinds of diabolical methods which deluged the 
world under the name of religion. Christians have 
held swords and guns in their hands and demolish- 
ed temples in this country and Ceylon. They have 
demolished Buddhist temples in Japan and China. 
Mahommedans have demolished the Hindu temples 
through fanaticism and through that spirit of zeal to 
propagate their faith, but the Hindus have always 
practised toleration. They have never held swords 
and destroyed any religious monument for the 
sake of their faith. Show me a nation like the Hindu 
nation who built churches for the Christians and 
mosques for the Mahommedans ! Why did they do so? 
Because they know that the Lord who is worshipped 
under the name of Allah or the Father in Heaven is 
the same deity whom they worship under different 




|*H AnunuHA Hi I ak at a 
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ii.iuk<. ’Die InW.iiion of the Hindus had )-*i n 

uiMiMir in il>t* r<‘ii«'ious history nl the woilcl. 

. ~ . 

\\ »• 5i.» \ c nevof shed blond i» the name ol religion. 
\\\- nmlcrsUml better, ami therefore the Hindu 
tuii.Mi is siill capable of being the .spiritual leaders 
and teachers of iho Western nations, "I hcv are 
yet in learn from tltc Hindus the grandeur of 
religious toleration. Hinduism accepts the funda- 
mental principles of all religions. It is* very 

ddiicuh to reconcile so many varieties of creeds 

* 

with the religion ami philosophy of Vedanta, but, 
if tou ItKtk a little deeper, yon will see the religion 
and philosophy of Vedanta does not deal with 
doctrines and dogmas, but it gives spiritual laws 
which are eternal and universal and which are ^he 
common property of all religions. And what are 
those spiritual laws, the ethical laws, the relation 
between die soul and God, the relation between the 
individual soul and the external world ? All these 
arc most beautifully described, most rationally 
maintained by no other system than the system of 

Vedanta which is not only a philosophy but also a 

religion. 

Now, the religion and philosophy of Vedanta 

can bo divided into three principal parts. One 

part is dualistic. By that word I mean, it admits 

the existence of three entities as separate, but 

closelv related to one another. The existence of 
* 

the individual soul, of the external nature and of 
the creator ; — these three are co-eternal entities. 
These exist but they are not one and the same. 
Those who admit these three things as separate 
entities are known as dualistic. Among the Hindus 
you will find the Vaishnavites admit that the Lord 
is separate from nature as also from the* individual 
souls, but among the Western nations those who 
proclaim Judaism, Mahommedanism, Christianity, 
etc., you will find the majority of these followers 
believe that the Lord of the Universe is separate 
from the Universe, and He is the ruler and the 
governor of the Universe. The Creator is distinct 
and separate from the individual souls which are 
His creatures. This is the -first step in the spiritual 
evolution of the soul. First of all when we see 
beautiful things which we perceive by the senses, then 
we conceive of a creator and a ruler and governor 
and we think of His attributes, His powers and His 
majesty and then we bow down to Him and 
worship Him. In times of distress and suffering we 



pray to Him and c.tll for His help. That is only 
nadir, ti. ’l imn, gradually we begin to feel that tho 

Lord of i he Universe whom we conceive as dwell- 
ing beyond our reach is not far from us. lie 

manifests I limv.lf within our souls, as an internal 
ruler ami comforter within ourselves. 

Then wo feel we are not separate from Him but 

more closelv connected with Him in some mvs- 

w * 

terious manner. Our true nature is not absolutely 

40 

separate. It is not a part inseparable from the 
whole ; yet as a part is not the same as the whole, 
so we feel that our true spirits, our a/mans are 
parts of the stupendous whole and yet not the 
same. This is the second stage of the spiritual 
evolution. It is called Visishtidwaita. It means 
that we are in the body of the Supreme Being, and 
the whole external phenomenal world forms the 
gross physical body — Virdtmoorti , of that infinite 
wisdom, and each individual soul exists in the body 
of the Lord. Sometimes it remains there and at 
other times it manifests itself in various manifes- 
tations and incarnations. 

Then there is another still closer realisation and 
that comes to the soul which has reached bevotid 
the limits of all relative knowledge, sense-per- 
ceptions and thoughts and ideas. When we rise 
above all relative conceptions, we find that there 
is something which is the foundation of our con- 
ceptions of the Creator, the Preserver and De- 
stroyer which forms the essence of the Lord whom 
we worship under different names. When we 
realise that, we enter into the domain of the 
absolute Existence. We are no longer conscious 
of external tilings and we feel a blissful state of 
samadki which is indescribable and there we find 
all differentiations vanish. The sun, -moon and 
stars disappear. Where do they go ? We do not 
know, but there exists one infinite Wisdom, and 
it is said in the Vedas that neither the light of the 
sun, nor that of the moon, nor that of the lightning’ 
can show the glory of that infinite Wisdom, which 
these external material lights cannot reveal. How 
can earthly light reveal that supreme Being ? But at 
the same time it dwells in the sun, in the moon and 
in the stars as well. It is the essence of the lightning. 
No one can transcend it. It is indescribable, un- 
fathomable, immortal ; this state is called Monistic 
or advaita. Then we realise that these three, the 
individual souls, the external nature and the Creator 
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are but the manifestations of one absolute Wisdom 
which is infinite and eternal. In manifestations 
there is relativity. A creator exists so Ion" as there 
is creation, but when there is no creation how can 
there be a creator. So is Iswara. What is its meaning ? 
lswara means ruler or governor. Now, can there 
be a governor when there is nothing to be governed. 
And how long does the governor exist ? So long 
as there is something to l>e governed. So. so long as 
the phenomenal world exists, there is that manifes- 
tation which is called Iswara or personal God. 
But our God is not merely personal but still He is 
impersonal. Our conception of God as a personal 
deity is only a poor conception of God. That is 
only the beginning. We must rise higher and 
higher in the evolution of our conception of God 
and gradually we will find that this Iswara is only 
the first-born manifestation of something which is 
indescribable and infinite wisdom and that is 
Brahman. Now, under these three heads we can 
include all the special religions of the world, 
Christianity, Mahommedanism, Judaism, &c., which 
are dualistic, and therefore they can be embraced 
by the dualistic system of the religion and philo- 
sophy of Vedanta. Ranunupicharya described in 
his commentaries the grand truth that die first- 
born of the Lord of the Universe, Saguna Brahman 
is the Almighty Being in whose body dwells chit 
and achity the individual ego and nature. This 
idea was expressed by Jesus Christ when he said 
that the great Lord is like the vine and we are but 
branches. It was expressed by Pope when he 
said, that the Lord is one stupendous whole, of 
which we are but parts. But when we go a little 
deeper we find He cannot be divided into parts, be- 
cause He is infinite and every part of Him is infinite. 
Then comes, the most advanced metaphysics of 
Sankaracharya, who says that all these differentia- 
tions and distinctions are only on the phenomenal 
plane. The idea of separation, the idea of division, 
exists so long as we are limited by time, space and 
causation. Time, space and causation are but the 

products of one eternal energy which is known as 
Prakrit i or Maya. 

But what is Maya, I ask ? Is it merely illusion ? 
It means relative existence. It means time, space 
and causation. Sankaracharva defines it : In- 

destribable in its nature and name. It is the 
energy of that supreme wisdom, divinity, beginning- 
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less. It consists of three qualities or materials 
which combine themselves and manifest into gross 
material forms of the Universe. Tts existence can 
only be inferred by seeing the results, and it is 
that which produced all phenomenal names and 
forms. Time, space and causation are included in 
dial, because these are the conditions under which 
all names and forms exist. European philosophers 
think that lvant was the first to discover that time, 
space and causation are the conditions of phe- 
nomenal existence, but it was known to the Hindus 
long before the time of Kant. In fact, Sankara- 
charya mentioned that several times in his 
Commentary on the Upanishads and the Brahma 
Sutras. It was familiar to the Hindus long before 
Kant declared it, from the time of Sankaracharya 
who lived about the eighth century a. n., and in 
fact, that idea was in a germ siage in the Upani- 
shads which go back thousands and thousands of 
years before the Christian Era. We must not 
consider that Maya means absolute illusion. It 
means phenomenal existence, conditional existence. 
It means that my existence depends upon the 
existence of Madias. Madras exists so long as 
there is India and India exists so long as there is 
earth and the earth so long as there is the solar 
svstem. That is conditional existence and that 
existence is possible only in time, space and 
causation. But when we rise above time ami 
space, when relativity vanishes, there is no may a 
nor manifestation of may a and there is the abode 
of infinite wisdom, and yet at the same time it 
forms the background ; it forms like a canvas upon 
which the most beautiful picture of the phenomenal 
world is painted by the Almighty hand, and that 
canvas gives life and soul to the picture of the 
phenomenal world. Nothing can exist as separate 
from that infinite Being, and therefore we miN 
feel our relation to the Infinite as inseparable, 
and this idea was expressed most beautifully by 
Christ when he said * We live and move and haw 
our being in God.’ This idea was expressed in 
India centuries before his time. It is expressed 
in the Upanishads thus: That from which every- 
thing comes into existence, in which everything 
exists, into which everything returns. So our being 
depends upon the Supreme Being. This is liv 

ideal goal of our religion as also ol all the religion* 
of the world. 
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Then Ion'. i'iir i oii k i»>n cm I traces all oilier relig- 
ion'-. 1 Hi iiivi.uuc, (lie Vedas say dial nirksha 
i-. 1 1 > hr .ui.ntird through knowledge. My know- 
ing w r (.in ah. iiu to absolute emancipation and 
tnv.lom. and tin- same idea was given in the Bible 

when t It i i si said; "And ve shall know ihc irulh 

> 

and imtli shall make von free." Christ Lhere means 

♦ 

dial knew ledge brings freedom. He did not 
mean the knowledge of any material object or of 
externa! mallei , but the knowledge of that one being 
which when realized would bring about external free- 
dom. If you stinlv the Koran you wall find the 

- - 4 

knowledge of Allah is declared to be the means by 
which that goal of freedom can be attained. Of 
course, going to heaven and enjoying celestial 
pleasures is not considered to be the highest state 
of spiritual realisation. According to our Sanatana 
Dharm.i, although it advocates and helps such men 
who are anxious to reach the goal of celestial 
pleasures and does not discourage the devotee who 
wishes to go to heaven and enjoy the celestial 
pleasures for a certain length of time, yet it holds 
before us that these pleasures are within the realm 
of lime, space and causation, and teaches us that 
those seekers after truth who wish to attain to the 
absolute Being, who endeavour to enter into the 

body of infinite Wisdom must transcend the celestial 

* 

religion. Ollier religions do not give that ideal but 
give only celestial enjoyment as the highest pleasure. 
And therefore those special religions can never 
become universal, because they do not want to go 
beyond that limit of heavenly pleasures. If there 
be any one who does not care to go to heaven, 
these special religions cannot help that individual, 
but here is a religion which can help all those who 
wish to go to heaven and all those also who 
d<> not care to go to heaven, and therefore this 
religion is more universal than any other special 
religions. 

Another point we must not forget, viz., that the 
universal religion of Vedanta which advocates the 
existence of one truth, one being and one wisdom, 
is not based on any theory which is like the theory 
of a special creation out of nothing. But it is purely 
rational. It is in perfect harmony with reason, 
science and philosophy. As the modern scientists 
after long research and investigation have arrived 
at the conclusion that this world was not created 
in six days out of nothing, but is the result, the 



gradual evolution of the eternal energy which is 
all pervading, which remains tmmanifesled at 
certain times and then manifests itself into various 
names and forms. The evolution theory has been 
discovered by modern thinkers through long 
researches and investigation. The undent thinkers 
of India discovered die same law of evolu- 
tion and based their religion upon that law and 
rejected the theory of special creation of the world 
by any external deity, and therefore in the Vedas 



w'e read that something can never come out of 
nothing, and this is a scientific law discovered by 
modern scientists. Until lately this law was un- 
known to the scientists of Europe and America, 
but it was known in India centuries before the 
Christian Era. In Chhandogya Upanishad whose 
date has not yet been fixed by the occidental 
thinkers, we read a father teaching his son saying 
how can something come out of nothing. That 
question was raised by the great Mantra Dr ash i a 
of the Vedic period and it is raised to-day by the 
scientific thinker. And therefore the evolution 

theory has given foundation to the religion of 

Vedanta which is universal, and its universality 

# 

consists in that harmony which exists between itself 
and all sciences and philosophies of the world. I 
shall now proceed to show you how the highest 
ideal of all the scientists of modern times is 
included within the pale of the Vedanta religion 
and therefore it is universal. The evolution theory 
gives foundation to the religion of Vedanta, At the 
same time we must not think that this theory ex- 
plains all things. There are other theories which 
are higher than the evolution theory. Time 
will not permit me to enter into the details of that 
metaphysical point, but I can assure you that there 
is a theory which is better and more scientific than 
the theory of evolution, but the modern scientists 
of Europe do not accept it. Well has it been said by 
Sir Monier Williams that the Hindus were Spinozas 
before Spinoza. This is true, for as early as the 
time of Kapila, we find him explaining that theory 
in detail. The modern theory which is so beauti- 
fully explained by Herbert Spencer is not very 
dissimilar to that ideal theory of evolution which 
was started by Kapila at least seven centuries 
before the Christian Era. He may be called 
the Herbert Spencer of Ancient India. And thus we 
find that all tbe scientific thoughts and discoveries 
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arc helping and sustain in g the religion and philo- 
sophy of Vedanta. Hut what has become of the 
other special religions which were built upon the 
theory of special creation. They take this for 
granted. They believe in traditions and are afraid 
of asking question. If any one ask a question, such 
as, why did God create the earth before the sun, 
the answer is not given, and the preacher says it is 
blasphemous to ask such questions, and that most 
inscrutable are the ways of the Almighty and He 
can do anything. Such explanations do not satisfy 
scientific minds, and therefore they do not accept 

such theories but ridicule them. In our religion 
of Vedanta nothing can be ridiculed. 

Another point which we must remember before 

we can understand the universality of Vedanta, is 

this. It has never had any founder. A religion 

which needs a founder or which is built upon the 

l>ersonality of a founder cannot exist beyond his 

life and therefore cannot be universal, and if the 

founder be one-sided it can never be unlimited. It 

may satisfy certain souls but not all, and for that 

reason we find so many religions existing in this 

world. Mahommedanism tried to convert the whole 

world. Christianity has been Irving for the last 

# ■ 

2,00c years. But has it succeeded? We doubt it. 
It may try another 4,000 years. We live in 

eternity, we do not care. Our Hfe is not limited by 
three or four scores of years but we are children of 
immortal bliss. We are not afraid of hell -fire after 
death, and there is in addition on our side the fact 
that we are not going to eternal perdition. I was 
coming from England to India in a P. and O. 
Steamer. There was a passenger who travelled with 
me and was interested in the missionary work, and 
he thought 1 was a Christian missionary. So he 
asked me to what denomination I belonged. I 
said, “ To no denomination." It was very surprising 
to him. He said, “ Don't you believe in Christ? " 
*• Certainly 1 do," was my reply. Then he asked, 
“ Do vou believe he is the Saviour?" 1 said, “He is 
One of the Saviours. Mahommed was a saviour, 
Christ was a saviour and there are many others." 



courage to say so, because we know it.” He then 
said, “ Well, it is very strange. Time will come 
when you will believe that you are a sinner." I 
said, *' I atn a child of Cod, anti to call me a sinner 



is blasphemy, and if you call me so you commit a 

sin yourself.” He said. “ I have never seen such a 

man.” I said, “ You see me and I will show 3 ou 

thousands if you go with me.” He then changed 
the subject. 

So, inv friends, our religion gives us that strength 
that we do not fear eternal hell-fire, because it does 
not belong to us. We are the children of immortal 
bliss. This must be preached in all countries of die 
world, where they are groaning under the burden 
of that blasphemous thought that they are born in 
sin and iniquity and we must remove that by 
spreading the religion of Vedanta. Awake, arise 
and lake the banner of this universal religion 
and go from land to land and preach the gospel 
of truth, to enlighten the minds of thousands and 
millions of men who are waiting to receive you 
as their own saviours. Such is the grandeur of the 
universal religion of Vedanta and its various 
methods. It does not sav that evcrvbodv should 
believe in one particular creed, hut on the contrary 
it savs that each individual will have his own 



particular line of thought and each will lead to that 
ultimate goal. Christianity, Mahommedanism. 
Vaishnavism, Sivaism and Saktamarga — they are 
all so mail)’ paths each leading to tbe one goal, 
if we realise that, then there will he no light, no 
persecution but absolute peace and harmony. 'The 
follower of the Vedanta religion is neither a 
Hindu. Mahommedan, Christian. Parsi or any other. 
He can worship in a Church, in a mosque, in a 
temple or in his own heart, because our human 
body is the temple of the living Cod, is the Church 
of the Almighty Father and there the eternal Spirit 
shall be worshipped by spirit and in spirit and 
then we shall worship the true God. Then, we 
shall be able to say and know the truth of the 
great saving, which Sri Krishna made known to 
the world nearly two thousand tears before the 



He then asked “ Do you believe that you are a 
sinner ? He will save you and through him you 
will receive salvation." I said, “I do not believe that. 

“ Don t you?” he asked. I said, “ No.” He then 
said, “ Vou are the first man I have seen that has 
the courage to say so.” 1 said, “ Yes l we have the 



Christian Era : — 

“ Whoever comes to me from whatsoever path. I 
reach him. All religions reach the same goal which 
is the infinite and absolute existence, intelligence, 
bliss and love.” 

With usual vote of thanks the meeting dispersed. 
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THE MASTER AS I SAW HIM 



Being Pages from the Life of the Swami 

VII. 

THE SWAMI V 1 VKKANANDA AND THE 
ORDKR OF KAMAKRISHNA 

I T i( was not the Swami alone whom wo saw 
at llcliir. Wo were accounted by the monastery 
~ as a whole, as its guests. So back and forth 
would toil the hospitable monks, on errands of 
kindness and service for us. They milked the cow 
that gave us our supply, and when the servant wfiose 
duty ii was at nightfall to carry the milk, was fright- 
ened hy the sight of a cobra in the path, and refus- 
ed to go again, it was one of the monks themselves 
who look his place in this humble office. Some 
novice would be deputed daily to deal with the 
strange problems of our Indian house-keeping. 
Another was appointed to give Bengali lessons. 
Visits of ceremony and of kindness were frequently 
paid us by the older members of the community. 
And finally, when the Swami Vivekananda himself 
was absent for some weeks on a journey, his place 
was always duly taken at the morning tea table- by 
some one or another who felt responsible for the 
happiness and entertainment of his guests. And in 
these and a thousand similar ways, we came in touch 
with those who could reveal to us the shining mem- 
ory that formed the warp on which as woof were 
woven all these lives of renunciation. 

For they had only one theme, these, monastic 
visitants of ours, and that was their Master Sri Rama- 
krishna and his great disciple. The Swami had 
now been back with them for thirteen or fourteen 
months only, and scarcely yet had they recovered 
from their first pleasure and surprise. For before 
l hat he had been practically lost to them for some 
six years. It was true that of late he had correspond- 
ed with them freely, and that for no time had they 
been, for long, altogether off his track. And yet, 
when his first success in America had been heard 
of, most of his brethren had had only their con- 
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fidence in the great mission foretold by hi* M.isut, 
to tell them that it was he. 

Those who have witnessed here or there some 
great life of asceticism, will recognise a mood of 
passionate longing to lose one's own identity. 10 be 
united with the lowliest and mosl hidden things, lo 
go forth from amongst men, and be no more re- 
membered by them, as an element in die impulse 
of renunciation. This it is which explains, as l 
think, the long silence and seclusion in caves, the 
garb of mud and ashes, so often worn as a man 
wanders from forest to forest, and village to village, 
and a thousand other features of this type of relig- 
ion which to the Western onlooker might seem in- 
explicable. This inood would seem to have been 
much with the Swami in the early years after the 
passing of his Master. And again and again he 
must have left the little band of brethren, in the 
hope never to be heard of more. Once he was 
brought back from such an expedition by the com- 
munity itself, who heard that he was lying ill at a 
place called Halhras, and sent to take him home. 
For such was the love that bound them all to each 
other, and especially to him, that they could not 
rest without nursing him themselves. A few 

months later he was followed to the monastery bv 

* 

a disciple whom he had called to himself during his 

wanderings. This man’s name, in religion, was 

Sadananda, and from his account, with its strong 

broken English, I glean the record of the life that 

was lived at this period in the monastery. When 

he arrived — it had taken him some two or three 

months, by means of railway service, to earn his 

way to Calcutta from his old home — he found the 

Swami on the point of setting out once more. But 

for his sake this journey was abandoned, and the 

departure that was to have taken place that evening 

did not occur till twelve months later. ‘ The 

Swami s mission began with me,” says this first 
disciple proudly, referring to this time. 
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During Uns Teat, he, th« Master, “would work 

Iwentv-four i jours at a time. He was lunatic-like, 

¥ 

he was so busy. '* Early in the morning, while it 
was still dark, he would rise and call the others, 
singing, ’‘Awake! Awake 1 all ye who would drink 
of the divine nectar ! ” Then all would proceed to 
meditation, afterwards drifting almost unconsciously 
into singing and talking, which would last 1*11 noon, 
t>T even later. From hymns and chanting they 
would pass into history. Sometimes it would he 
the story of Ignatius Loyola; again Joan of Arc or 
the Rani of Jhansi; and yet again the Swam i would 
recite long passages from Carlyle's F rench Revolu- 
tion, and they would all sway themselves backwards 
and forwards dreamily, repeating together “ Vive 
la Rfepuhlique! Vive la Republique! ’ Or the subject 
ot their reveries might be S. Francis of Assisi, 
and with the same unconscious instinct of the 



inexpressible delight they swarmed down on him> 
twelve or fifteen men of them, eager to hear of the 
day from the lips oi a Christian. “ — But he said he 
belonged to the Salvation Army, and knew nothing 
about Good Friday. They only kept General 
Booth's birthday, and something else, I forget what" 
said Sadananda, and in the cloud that overcast 
the face and voice of the teller, OTte Could realize 
\Vie sudden depression that fell, at this discovery, 
upon the monks. It seems that in their first 
disappointment, they snatched his Bible from the 
unfortunate missionary, saying he was not worthy 
to possess it, and drove him forth. It is said how- 
ever that one of their number stole round by 

another door and brought him back to eat and have 
his property secretly restored to him. 

" Those were hot days," said the teller of the 
tale, with his face aglow, “ there was no minute of 



dramatist, they would lose themselves in an endless 

identification with his '"Welcome, Sister Death! ” It 

might perhaps be one or two o’clock when Rama- 

krishnananda — cook, housekeeper, and ritualist of 

tlie community — would drive them all, with threats, 

to bathe and eat. But after this, they would "again 

group" — again would go on the song and talk, till 

at last evening had come, bringing with it the time 
for the two hours of Arrati to Sri Ramakrishna. 

As often as not, even this would scarcelv break the 

¥ 

absorption, again would follow song and talk of 
the Master; again would come the trances of 
meditation. Or on the roof, till longafter midnight 
it might be, they would sit and chant “ Hail Sita- 
Kama !" The special festivals of all religions 
brought each their special forms of celebration. At 
Christmas time, for instance, they would recline 
with long shepherds’ crooks, around a lighted log, 
and talk in low tones of the coming of the angels 
to the lonely watchers by their flocks, and the 
singing of the world’s first Gloria. Very curious 
is the story of how they kept Good Friday. Hour 
after hour had gone by, and they had risen gradual- 
ly to that terrible exaltation of spirit which comes 
to those who give themselves to the day. Food 
was not to be thought of, but they had contrived tc 
have by them a few grapes, and the juice was 
squeezed out, and mixed with water, to be drunl 
out of a single cup by all- In the midst of sucl 
scenes, the voice of a European was heard at ih< 
door, calling on them, in the name of Christ. Will 



rest/’ Outsiders came and went, pundits argued 
and discussed. But, he, the Swami, was never for 
one moment idle, never dull. Sometimes he was 
left alone for a while, and he would walk up and 
down, saying, ‘ Hari bol ! bol! bol ! Gallon the 
Lord! Call! Call!’ or ‘Oh Mother!’ in all these 
ways preparing himself for his great work. And 
1 watched all the time from a distance, and in 
some interval said, * Sir, will you not eat ?’ — always 
to be answered playfully. Sometimes the talk took 
place while cooking was going on, or during the 
service of the altar, offices in which all shared with- 
out distinction. For in spite of the poverty of those 
davs, manv came to the monks to be fed. Their 
own resources were scanty. The) had only one 
piece of cloth amongst them that was good enough 
to be worn across the shoulders, outside the 
monastery. So this was kept on a line and used by 
anyone who went out. And they could afford no 
more. Yet food was found somehow for the poor 
and for guests, and many came for help or 
teaching. And they begged funds enough also, to 
buy and distribute some hundreds of copies of 



the Bhagavad Gita, and the Imitation, the two 
favourite books of the Order at that time. " Silence, 
all ye teachers ! And silence, ye prophets! O 
Lord, speak Thou alone unto my soul !" was, 
years after, a sentence that the Swami quoted at a 
Venture as all that he then remembered of Thomas 



a Kempis. For it is perhaps 
while lilts book look its place 



needles* to say that 
In degrees amongst 
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experiences remembered, the Gita grew every day 
in luliu’sis <>t power and beauty in the minds of 
these Iliiulu children of Kamakrtshna. 

S»» passed some twelve months. Then the Swami 
went away to Glmzipur to visit Pavhari Halm,* that 
saint vvliom he always lurid second onlv to Kama- 
krishna. He came back in a couple of months to 
share the treasure be had gained with others. Sud- 
denly news came that one of the brothers, by name 
Yoganamla. was lying ill with sn tall -pox at Allaha- 
bad, and a party, followed by the Swami, started to 
nurse bint. 

At Allahabad, to take up once more Sadananda’s 
account, many days were passed in religious 
education. It was as if Yogananda's sickness had 
been a mere incident, a call given through him, 
and the whole town came and went in a great 
stirring. Small groups would come and go in a 
constant succession for days and nights together, 
the Swami being always in his highest and greatest 
mood. On one occasion he saw a Mohammedan 
saint, a Paramahamsa “ whose every line and curve 
told that he was a Paramahamsa, " and this was the 
occasion of a great hour. 

“ Sometimes naked, sometimes mad, 

Now as a great scholar, again as a fool, 

Here a rebel, there a saint, 

Thus they appear on the earth, the Paramahamsas ” 
— So. repeating “The Marks of Paramahamsas” 
from the Viveka Chudamoni of Sankaracharya, there 
passed, as the disciple would put it, “a whole 
night fermenting.’* Such experiences lasted per- 
haps for two weeks, and then the party left Allaha- 
bad and by twos and threes returned to the 
monastery, in the village of Baranagore, on the 
banks of the Ganges. But now there came a time, 
in the year 1890, when the Swami left his brothers, 
not to return till the great triumph of the year 1897, 

1 his time he set out with a monk known as 
Akhandananda, who took him to Almora and left 
him there, enjoying the hospitality of a family who 
had formerly befriended himself on a journey to 
Thibet. It is said that on the way up the mountains, 
the Swami one day fainted with hunger, when a 
poor Mohammedan found him, and prepared and 

* See Swami Vivekanamlas article on the life of Pavhari 
baba in tin: January, March mid June issues of PruburiUlia 
Bharaln, Vo]. IV. Itfyy.— -lie. 



gave him a cucumber, which practically saved bis 
life. How lung the brother* bad been without food 
I do not know. It may have been that at this lime, 
as certainly biter, be was under the vow to ask for 
nothing, but wait always for food and drink (ill 
they were offered. He told some one who knew 
him during that period and questioned him, that 
the longest time he had ever gone without food, 
under this austerity, was five days. 

After this, the thread of his wanderings was lost. 
He wrote occasionally, but the monks themselves 
were scattered. ‘ It had been so dull,’ after they lost 
him, says the same narrator as before. And even the 
first home had to be abandoned, for the landlord 
talked of rebuilding. There was one monk, how- 
ever, Ramakrishnananda by name, who would not 
leave the ashes of their Master, but vowed, with 
rock-like determination, to keep a roof overhead, 
come storm, come shine, so to speak, fer them and 
for his brothers, till they should all foregather in 
their worship-room once more. He, then, with 
Nirmalananda, the occasional residence of one 
Premananda, and the new member of the fold, as 
dish-washer, removed to a house some distance 
away, but still in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Dakshineshwar, and the monastery which ha. I 
previously been at Baranagore was now known as 
the Alum Bazar Math. 

Akhandananda at this time was always ‘'chasing,” 
always in pursuit of the absent leader. Kvory now 
and then he would hear of him in some town, and 
would arrive there, only in time to hear that lie was 
gone, leaving no trace. Once the Swami Trigunatita 
found himself in trouble in a Guzerati state, when 
some one said that a Bengali Sadhu was staying 
with the Prime Minister, and if he appealed to him, 
would surely give him aid. He made his appeal, 
and found that the unknown Sadhu was the Swami 
himself. But he, after rendering the assistance that 
was needed, sent his brother onwards, and himself 
proceeded alone. The great words of Buddha 
which always meant so much to him, “ Like unto 
the lion, not trembling at noises, like unto the wind, 
not caught in a net, like unto the lotus leaf untouched 
by the water, so do thou wander alone, like the rhino- 
ceros 1” were assuredly the motto of his life at 
this time. 

It had been at Almora, as we now know, that 
news of the death, in pitiful extremity, of the 
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favourite sister of his childhood reached him, and 
he had fled into the wilder mountains, leaving no 
clue. To one who, years after, saw deep into his 
persona! experience, it seemed that this death had in- 
flicted on the Swann's heart a wound, whose quiver- 
ing pain had never for one moment ceased. And 
might perhaps venture to trace some part at least 
of his burning desire for the education and develop- 
ment of Indian women, to this sorrow. 

At this time he passed some months in a cave 
overhanging a mountain -village. Only twice have 

I known him to allude to this experience. Once 
he said, “ Nothing in my whole life ever so filled 
me with the sense of work to be done. It was as 
if I were thrown out from that life in caves to 
wander to and fro in the plains below." And 
again lie said to some one, “ It is not the form of 
bis life that makes a SaJhu, For it is possible to 
sit in a cave and have one’s whole mind filled 
with the question of how many pieces of bread will 
be brought to one for supper!" 

It was perhaps at the end of this period, and in 
expression of that propulsive energy of which he 
spoke, that he made a vow to worship the Mother 
at Cape Comorin. In carrying this out, he was 
lavish of time, yet it must have taken him only 
about two years to accomplish the vow. In the 
course of his wanderings towards this end, he 
seems to have touched upon and studied every 
phase of Indian life. The stories of this period are 
never ended. The list of the friends he made is 
never full. He received the initiation of the Sikhs ; 
studied the Miinansft Philosophy with Mahratta 
pundits; and the Jain Scriptures with Jains; was 
accepted as their Guru hv Rajput princes; lived for 
weeks with a family of sweepers, in Central India; 

was able to observe at first hand sucli obscure 

■ 

questions as the caste-customs of Malabar ; saw 
many of the historic sights and natural beauties of 
his Mother-land, and finally reached Cape Comorin 
too poor to pay for a seat in a ferry-boat to the 
shrine of Kanya Kumari, and swam across the 
strait to the i si anti, in spite of sharks, to offer the 
worship he had vowed. It was on his return north- 
wards through Madras, that he formed the strong 
group of disciples who became the means of 
sending him to America, for which country he 

sailed finally from Bombay, about the beginning of 
June 189-?. 



Even this however he was not eager to do. His 

disciples in Madras still tell how the first five 

hundred rupees collected for the object were 

immediately spent by him in worship and charity, 

as if he would force on his own destiny, as it were, 

the task of driving him forth. Even when he 

reached Bombay, he was still waiting for the feeling 

of certainty. Struggling to refuse the undertaking, 

he felt as if the form of his own Master appeared to 

him constantly, and urged him to go. At last he 

wrote secretly to Sarada Devi, the widow of Sri 

Ramakrishna, begging her, if she could, to advise 

and bless him, and charging her to tell no one of 

this new departure, till she should hear from him 

again. It was only after receiving, in answer to this 

letter, her warm encouragement, and the assurance 

of her prayers, that he actually left India for the 

West. Now, at last, there was no escaping fate. 

That same quest of forgouen-ness that had first borne 

him out of the doors of the monastery, had led 

him also to change his name in each Indian village 

that he reached. And in later years some one 

heard from him how, after his first great speech at 

Chicago, the mingling of the bitterness of this 

defeat with the cup of his triumphant achievement, 

racked his consciousness all night long. He stood 

now in the glare of publicity. The unknown 
beggar could remain unknown no more ! 

THE WATER-LILIES 

When Evening’s eyes are closing fast. 

And weary winds have slept at last, 

Upon the lake’s translucent breast, 

The snow-white lilies droop to rest. 

But when the smiling Sun at play. 

Has chased the morning mists away, 

’Tis then the lilies leave their beds, 

And nod their gold and snow -crowned heads. 

O thus, when clouds of doubts arise. 

And Passion’s winds are stilled with sighs. 
Within my heart’s unfathomed deep, 

My gentlest thoughts are laid asleep. 

But when my shining God Above, 

Begins to smile, in Grace and Love : 

O then my thoughts burst thro’ their gloom, 
And like the lilies brightly bloom. 

M. G. V. 
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INDIA AND HKfc PEOPLE. Ry Swami 
1 Abhcdnnuuda. published by the Vedanta 

Society *»( M«vv York, 1906. 5 ^X 7 }*, P|». 2 $$. f 
We desire to call the attention of our readers 
to the above book,, which consists of a course 
of si» lectures, delivered by Swmm AWwb#- 
nanda in April last, before the Brooklyn 
Institute of Ails an 4 Sciences. An additional 
chapter devoted to “Woman's Piace hi lin-xlci 
Religion,” has also been added 1 by him. We 
Ch'i'M'U that a g reat rovany persons besides the 
members to whom these lectures were 
©rigiml-Py addressed, will be grateful for their 
publication. It is a work* that should be fry 
the hands of everyone interested in India, as 
ft is full of a vast amount of varied matter, 
and of important information relating to the 
philosophy, manners and customs of our 
eowwtfy. The Swaps*? states that, M India lias 
always been the fountain-head of every sys- 
tem of philosophy, and the home of all the 
religious thought of the world. The majority 
of oriental scholars, like Professor Max Muller 
and Professor Paul Densserr, as also advanced 
Students in America, have now coirre to 
realize tFrast from ancient times India has 
produced a nation o* philosophers, and that 
all the phases of philosophic tfoongbt. whether 
ancient or modem, can still bi found there 
to-day. Among the six schools, the Vedanta 
philosophy has reached the highest pinnacle 
of philosophic thought which the human 
mind can possibly attain." “True philosophy 
in the widest sense must perform three great 
functions. hirst, it must co-ordinate the 
ultimate results arrived at by special bran elves 
of knowledge which we call sciences, and, 
taking up these conclusions, it must form the 
widest generalizations possible. Secondly, 



f To be had of the Manager, PrabuddhaBharata, 
Price Rs. 3. (American price $ 1. 25 cts). 



true philosophy must investigate the realm of 
km nr ledge and trace its source. The third 
function which true philosophy performs is 
that of leading ottr omuls into live realm of 
the Absolute, of the Unknown, and then' H 
solves the problems of life and death. It 
explains the origin of the universe ami of 
individual e?sis*ei*ce aiul the purpose of 
evolution. On the plane of relativity the pen- 
feet solution of these vital problems can never 
be found. No philosophy m the world per- 
forms these three functions so sat is fact or My 
as Vedanta. Hence we may say that Vedanta 
9 s the most complete of all systems." 

The Swami’s remarks ©si the social status 
of the Indian People, are distinctly progres- 
sive. He says, “ India needs social reorganiza- 
tion and social regeneration. Now the thne 
has come for the Hindu leaders of society 
to stand on a broader and more universal 
platform and reconstruct their system, accept- 
ing whatever is good and noble among 
Western nations and adding it to their own 
lofty ideals. They will have to make their 
social organization more flexible than it lias 
ever been. That reconstruction must be 
based upon the broadest and most universal 
kleals of the Hindu nation, tempered by the 

need of occidental aggressiveness and com- 
mercialism, The remedy has already been 
discovered in live all-embracing and unifying 
system of Vedanta, which, proclaiming the 
divine right of all humanity irrespective of 
caste, creed or colour, and teaching that all 
are children of God, whether Christians or 
Hindus, Pariahs or Br*Unnans, will once more 
purify the social conditions, remove the evils 
of the caste system, uplift the individuals 
bring solidarity among the members of 
different communities, and make the Hindu 
nation stand otice mote as a great civilizin'* 

o o 
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power ftftiofig the civilized nations of the 
World.” 

Amongst other things, he rightly gives 
prominence to the necessity of free education. 
He considers that, “ India needs to day free 
education and free industrial and technical 
schools and colleges for the masses. India 

^ 'W 

needs schools and colleges for the education of 

girls, not under the management of Christian 

missionaries, but under the management of the 

] I intliis, India needs a national university where 

0 

boys and girls will receive secular education 
free of charge, and where all technical and 
manual training can be obtained freely.” 
“ Hindu religion does not prevent any woman 
from receiving education ; on the contrary, it 
says that it is the duty of the parents, brothers, 
and husbands to educate their daughters, 
sisters, and wives. So, if there he ignorance 
among Hindu women, it is not the fault of 
their religion, but rather of their poverty/' 
Considerations of space do not permit of 
further extracts from this book. It is published 
for the purpose of disseminating an accurate 
account of the conditions of Hindu civilization 
and of correcting many misconceptions which 
have arisen in the West. A special interest 
in Swami Abhedananda’s writing resides in 
the admirable presentment of the religious 
and social institutions of the Indian home. 

It is no record of dull details, but an 
interpretation of Hindu principles, and 
an interesting chronicle of precisely those 
tilings which the Western student desires to 
know. 
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IK kept going, ll*e wheels of watch ivnvcl 
miles in a year. 



IT is announced dial a IVblnimim d;ui 
mosque will be built in London, probably in 
Bayswater road. The cost is estimated at 
£ t < >0.000. It is stated that the Mohammedan 
population of London is about 2.000. 



Mk. Herbert Spencer, shortly before his death, 
wrote to Dr. J, C. Bose in highly appreciative 
terms regarding his scientific work, the results 
of which that great philosopher was desirous 
of incorporating in his own writings. 

In one unbroken nocturnal flight the Euro- 
pean bird known as the northern bhiclhrmtt, 
lias been proved to travel from Cenlial Africa 
to the German Ocean, a distance of i / 90 
miles, making the journey in nine hours. 



His Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad 
was lately taken seriously ill and like a genuine 
Oriental ruler has been feeding 15,00c punrinui 
even- day since his recover)-. Tin's benevolent 
ceremony went on for forty days and was 
over by the third week of September. 



Mu. Carl Vrooman, writing on his rambles 
in Switzerland, in the Arena, for July, remaiks 
on the fact that the Swiss territory is as free 
from beggars as Ireland from snakes. A 
friend on leaving a Swiss village handed the 
pastor fifty francs for his poor. The pastor 
replied, “ We have no poor.” 



How we teach the Pariah. Bv Mrs. N. A. Court- 

0 

right, Supdt. of the Olcott Panchama Free 
Schools. Adyar, Madras. 39 pages. Price 2 annas 
each. Rs. 10 per 100. 

Sakkhya Yoga — Karma Yoga, or three lectures in 
Hindi, by Swami Sri Atmanandaji, on *' Aryan 
philosophy/’ “ Religious reform ’’ and “ Non- 
attachment ” with explanatory notes in English. 
Published by Sri Jibansing Bartlia, Rajkot. 
80 pages. 



We are glad to find in the Mahr.ttia of 
23rd September last a complete list of Joint- 
stock Companies, and Factories &c., started 
within India in one year 1905-1906, which 
number as many as forty- four. The capital 
of the thirty-eight among them comes up to 
Rs. 41,560,000, while of the other six the 
capital is not known. 
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1 III* UP arr, «t present, seventeen sii^mp 
faoimi's w* *» U i ■ » * by >t;M:n p WOT* ill B -i 
«j»«l Ppjifi* .nnl Southern India. Six <>i seven 
hioir arc being nddc 1 to tile number of new 
erections this vear. 



!>i.‘KtN*(? the month of July only, there have 
b»*eu registered n<* less than if Joint -stock 
( i >m panics in British India, which may Be 
grouped under such several classes as Hank- 
ing including Insurance, Trading, Mills and 
Presses, Planting and sugar manufacturing 
companies. The nominal capital of these 
various companies amount lo over 85 lakhs. All 
these are, no doubt, happy signs of the times. 



As a result of great investigations, it is 
estimated that the depth of the rocky crust of 
the earth is 45 miles. And this agrees with 
Professor Milne’s estimate based on a stiffly 
of the speed of earthquake tremors. The 
temperature at the depth of 45 miles js 
estimated to be i5,ooSC., the melting point 
of I ron, but below that of platinum, which is 
given as 17,108 C. 

PROFESSOR Stanley Jevons. one of the 
greatest authorities on physical science, tells 
us that the ether of space ‘is infinitely more 
solid and elastic than steel.’ Another scientist 
estimates that this invisible substance exerts 
a pressure upon the earth of ' seventeen billion 
pounds per square inch/ ‘ Yet/ says Professor 
Jevons: ‘We live and move without ap- 
preciable resistance, through this medium 
infinitely harder and more elastic than ad- 
amant / — The Coming Day , Sept, * 06 / 

GUIDO, being asked where he found the 
model for a great picture of a saint, called a 
poor old servant, worn and ; wrinkled anc! 
trouble-worn, and said, " Behold the man !” 
The master, skilled and wise, had seen the 
glory behind the veil, the saint behind the 
servant. 



It is indeed consoling. Whart if G » I is at 

least ms keen as G ndo ! W mi if there is a 

possible saint in every one of its! Wnat if it 

needs only a mister eye, n master- hand, w> 

bring out that saint on some high dav of 

# 

grace I We are nil very ignorant when we 
begin here, and have everything to learn, and 
life is full of snares, anxieties, sorrows, temp- 
tations, mixed with feverish joys; and t he 
saint tu ns is there, at best, as a dream. But 
what if our struggles, our toils, our very 
failures, nil help to evolve the B saint? — Light , 
London. 

AT a meeting of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, recently held in the Over- 
turn! Hali, Calcutta, Mr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana, of the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, read an interesting piper on Indian 
missionaries to foreign lands tit the Buddhist 
age. It appears that these missionaries led 
extremely ascetic littes. Being generally 
monks, they might not marry, would not 
touch gold or silver, did not ch ink wine, were 

not allowed to take more than one meal a dav. 

<• f 

to wear shoes, or to lie on high beds, and were 
otherwise bound by many severe rides and 
regulations of conduct and diet. Their mission 
was to conquer self for the emancipation of 
others. From the Nirvana of Buddha till the 
middle of the third century B. C., these 
missionaries confined their propaganda to 
India. But afterwards they extended their 
scope to other lands, until their gospel con- 
quered the greater part of Asia. 

THOSE who are familiar with Luther Bur- 
bank’s great work with the making of new 
plants, as detailed in Prabuddha Bharata, 
September 1905, will be interested to know 
what he thinks of the effects of mixing 

o 

races and improving human environment. 

Taking America to illustrate his point he 
says : — 

“We in America form a nation with the 
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bloods of half the peoples of the world in onr 
veins. We are more crossed than anv other 
nation in the history of the world, and here 
we meet the same results that are always seen 
in a much crossed race of plants. All the worst 
as well as all the best qualities of each are 
brought out in their fullest intensities. A ml 
right here is where selective environment 

r» 

counts. As time goes on, environment will 
crystallize the American nation. Its varying 
elements will become unified and the weeding 
out process will probably leave the finest 
human product ever known. What will hasten 
tins development most of all ? The proper 
rearing of children.” 

At the Town Hall of Calcutta on the 17th 
of September, Sister Nivedita, who. had lateiy 
been on a visit to famine districts in East 
Bengal, delivered an interesting address in 
connection with the famine and relief works. 

After describing her experiences in East 
Bengal, the various places she visited and the 
many harrowing scences she witnessed, Sister 
Nivedita said that even now they did not know 
how bad the famine was. Could they imagine 
such a state of things, they could have saved 
these poor people Ivoni such an inferno. She 
urged them to do all they could, even if it be 
pice a ud annas, ami to send half their own 
food, if nothing else, and not to enjoy food or 
clothing themselves until they have paid a 
tax to hunger and starvation for these help- 
less ones whose mLcry they could not imagine. 
She advised them to beg from door to door, 
to go into the European shops and beg. If 
they could send spinning wheels or cotton to 
be spun or even materials for labour, then 
they would give great help. In conclusion 
she said, there was one thing she wanted to 
point out to them. Did they realise what an 
awful waste one year of famine meant ? It 
took thousands of years to build up a civilisa- 
tion which could be shattered by one year of 
famine. 



IN MKMOKt.Uf 

WE are grieved In learn that Raja R iv! 
Varlna, of I'ravancnre. a prince among bmh 
arlists and hi Minerals, died on the 2nd of 
October after suffering from a severe iliuess. 
' 1 ‘lie R >ja was a genuine Inver »»f iln: fine arts 
and master of the brudi. His scenes taken 
mainly from Ramavana anti Mahabliaraia. are 
the acme of perfection in the matter of both 
harmony and contrast of colour, as uf express- 
ion. 



It is with the deepest sorrow and f eg jet 
that we announce the passing away of Swami 
Swartipanauda on the 27th nf last June, at 
Naitiiial iu the Himalayas. The Swami was n 
disciple of Swami Vivekananda and was a 
staunch and liberal-minded Wdantisl. IIL 
love and reverence fn his Master knew ti # 
bounds. He served the Ramaki islina Mission 
with singular faith and ceaseless devotion to 
the last day of his earthly existence. His loving 
nature, In's noble renunciation, his strength of 
purpose and purity of character, combined 
with his keen and sharp intellect, endeared 
him to all who knew him even for a minute. 
The Ramakrislina Mission deeply deplores 
the loss of this earnest, sincere and devoted 
follower, and prays to the Almighty to give 
his soul eternal freedom, peace and rest. 

— Vedanta, Se/>t. '06. 
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8 


0 


0 


A friend ... ... 


10 


0 


c 


A friend 


0 


5 


0 


A friend 


5 - 


0 


0 


A friend. Malda 


6 


0 


0 


Srimati Kailaskamini Rov, Xoakhali ... 


!(>■ 


0 


0 



„ Madhabmani Bose, Diuapore... 1 o o 

,> Raj iakshmi Dasi, Calcutta *, 0 o 

,. Charubala Devi Lashkar, C. L 15 00 

„ Indubala De, Barakpur ... r & 0 

“ Swadeshi,” Rangoon ... ... f j 4 0 

^ 

Total Rs. ... 21^113 6 



ft*. its. P. 



Brought forward 


... 2121 


n 


6 


** Pro-In li m 


it 


Q 


0 


do. ( 2 nd instalment) 


... 5 


O 


0 


Mr. Sc well 


... 1 


O 


0 


,, Walpert ... ... 


10 


O 


0 


„ M.ukay ... 


5 


O 


0 


.. S. N. Subbaram, Madura 


— 2 5 


O 


0 



I)r. I jgerM.il! ... ... ... 300 

., Randal Ghosh. Kamkrishnapur ... 5 bo 

D. V. Siuramiah Ks<|..Xayaram}va!!i, ... 500 

X. C. Mitra Ks<j.. 24 purgs." ... 60 00 

K. A. Mudalliar Ksq.. Namakal ... 500 

Kamil Tresnak Ksq., Austria ... 61 12 o 

“ Krislinarpanam ” ... ... 500 

Students. Oriental Seminary, 3rd Class, 

Sec. A. ... ... ... 740 

The Vedanta Society, New York .i. no 80 
The Girl School of Sister Nivedita ... 10 o o 

Students’ Douglas Boarding ... 426 

Bowbazar Ramakrishnu Society (2nd 

instalment) ... ... 2 10 6 

B. N. Ry. Workshop, Shalimar, ... 200 

Total Rs. ... 2470 2 6 
lb the above is added the surplus of 
the former famine relief fund of the 
Mission which amounted to Rupees 340 12 6 

Grand total Rs. ... 2810 K o 

•* 

We learn that out of the above. Rs. 26 ;o has 

• m. 

already been sent to our workers at XoakhaU and 
Diamond Harbour. 

We were also able to send to Xoakhali, 31 pairs 
of new cloths given by Balm Jagannath of 
Barabazar. Calcutta, and a bundle of old cloths 
collected by Sister Xivedita. Twenty three old 
cloths and a bundle collected by several gentlemen 
of Calcutta, have been forwarded to Diamond 
Harbour. The Xoakhali workers also received 
other cloths from Mymensing and various places. 

From the foregoing it will be seen, that the 
balance left with us is too small to continue relief 
for any length of time unless more funds are forth- 
coming. It will indeed be a pity to have to stop 
work, when the distress is still acute and growing. 
Hence we earnestly appeal to any of our subscribers 
who wish to contribute to the fund, to do so with- 
out further delay. 

[Through an error we published in our last 
report that our workers in the famine district ex- 
pended Rs. 158, in the relief works at Charsiddhi 
Island, from the sum of Rs. 200, given by the 
Xoakhali relief committee for that purpose. We 
now learn that the members, of the Committee 
themselves distributed that amount whilst working 
conjointly with our representatives, who also spent 
Rs. 158 from the funds collected bv our own 
Mission. — Ed .1 




